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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER ... 


Seven years ago, in the city of Chicago, the National Society 
for the Study of Communication was organized. Those responsible 
for the creation of NSSC had hoped to bring into a unified group 
those individuals interested in the broad objective of study and re- 
search into ways of improving communication in any of its various 
delineations. These founders believed that NSSC should envision 
as its membership those individuals drawn not only from teaching 
groups but from many other professions and from all areas of govern- 
ment, the military, business, and industry. That the organizers of 
the Society planned well is plainly evident at this time. 

This past December, in the same city of Chicago, NSSC held its 
annual winter conference. It now commands a position of high re- 
gard within and without the teaching field. Its membership is as far 
flung as the interests in communication, whatever their aspect, dic- 
tate. Wherever human relations become an important problem, NSSC 
attempts to study that problem and to recruit membership from the 
problem area. The convention program which NSSC has sponsored 
through the summer and winter conferences are well attended and 
the interest in the Society is at a new high. Charter members of 
this Society can look back with satisfaction on the achievements of 
these first seven years. 

The list of accomplishments is long but a few which indicate 
the growth and development of this organization are outstanding. 
Since 1951, the Society has sponsored the publication of a Journal 
of high quality. Each new volume shows improvement over the 
preceding ones. The magazine, now a quarterly, is distributed to 
the total membership and to a large number of libraries through- 
out the country. The membership of NSSC continues to grow. The 
now better than five hundred members come from all professions as 
well as those positioned in the military, government, and industry. 
The office of Executive-Secretary has been particularly active and 
productive. The newsletter from that office has been an important 
addition to the publications of the Society. An information center 
has been established and will soon be serving those who wish to draw 
upon its resources. The committee system of study and research 
into problems of communication has begun to produce results. The 
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summer and winter conferences have provided interesting programs 
of high calibre. In spite of dozens of competing programs at the 
winter conferences, the NSSC sponsored programs have been ex- 
cellently attended. And finally, the auditor’s report for 1956 in- 
dicated that the Society is in a healthy financial condition. 

Two developments within the organization seem to be gradually 
emerging. Both of these probably promise good for NSSC. The 
first development has to do with the summer conferences which 
have been held the past several years. These summer meetings seem 
to be assuming more and more a position of importance on the NSSC 
calendar of events. At these conferences the attending membership 
has been able to meet without the confusion of “special interest 
groups”. These conferences, as a united group, have been able to 
probe with deliberation the most important and timely problems 
of communication. Adequate time has been made available for 
thorough discussion and intimate consideration of many points of 
view. It is at these conferences that NSSC gets a good attendance 
from the non-teaching membership. And to this conference members 
can bring their families for a combined study and vacation session. 
The second development tends toward a more pronounced expansion 
into problems of communication as they appear in the military, 
government, business, and industry. The association has recognized 
this need for some time and the increasing membership from those 
fields will make such study a reality. This movement will in no 
way detract from a continuing study in the theory and techniques 
of communication but it will provide the testing ground for specific 
methods evolved. 

This coming August, in Boston, the summer and winter con- 
ferences of NSSC for 1957 will be combined. Plans for that con- 
vention are already well under way and the early developments 
point to an interesting and profitable session. The year 1957 
promises to be a banner one for the National Society for the Study 
of Communication. 





Employees will continue to misunderstand American business if manage- 
ment doesn’t do a better communication job. The gap between what the 
owners and operators of American business know and what they effectively 
tell the mass of their employees is the most vulnerable place in our economic 
system . . . and misunderstanding is fatal in our day. 

—Charles B. Wade, Jr., personnel 
manager of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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MEASURING POINT OF VIEW 
AS A BARRIER TO COMMUNICATION 


Cart H. WEAVER 


The problem of communication of any kind is complex. Com- 
munication between the labor group and the management group in 
industry is not the least complex of these. Good morale and an 
effective working relationship seem now to be more dependent upon 
good communication than they once seemed. Enlightened manage- 
ment now tries to tell its employees things which were once con- 
sidered none of their business, in the hope that a better understand- 
ing of management’s objectives will lead to better morale and greater 
production. In cases where there is overt conflict between the two 
groups, management has often felt constrained to tell its side of the 
story better. In many cases this effort has meant tapping another 
method of communication or another medium. The cost of this 
effort was estimated in 1950 to be $40,000,000 per year. Yet the 
problem has not been solved. When management talks, not everyone 
listens. And even though they hear, they do not always believe. 


The Problem 


The communication problem investigated here was essentially 
one of persuading labor to accept management’s point of view. 
There are many barriers to this kind of communication, e.g., read- 
ability, intelligibility, etc. This research is the measurement of a 
semantic barrier, the quantification of the differences between the 
labor and the management groups in terms of the denotative mean- 
ings which are aroused in business and industrial personnel when 
certain concepts are brought to attention by the use of symbols 
representing them. It is, essentially, the measurement of the point 
of view. 

A communicator can probably never convey the message he 
intends. He can only arouse in the listener a concept which has been 
developed in that listener through experiences with objects or pro- 


Carl H. Weaver— Instructor in Speech, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 
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cesses which he has related to the symbols used by the communica- 
tor. There is probably always some difference between the concept 
evoked and the concept intended. It is this difference which is being 
measured in this research. 

One of the determinants of perception and judgment is the 
group to which a man belongs or aspires. One tends to interiorize the 
norms of his group (customs, traditions, standards, rules, fashions, 
fads, values, stereotypes, taboos, and other criteria of conduct). 
They become part of his frame of reference, or point of view, and 
tend to influence his perception, memory, judgment, and behavior. 
He sees what he wants or needs to see, or what his point of view 
reveals to him. The more ambiguous the situation (and most social 
situations are ambiguous) the stronger the tendency for this frame 
of reference to influence him. When the situation is highly struc- 
tured, the influence of the group norms is lessened; i.e., almost 
everyone will perceive a square as a square — almost, but not quite, 
everyone. When the situation is highly ambiguous, i.e., too dif- 
ficult, debatable, unclear, or susceptible to varying interpretations, 
the point of view will play a larger part in determining behavior. 

Most people in America have been exposed during most of their 
lives to some of the norms of management (e.g., labor deserves a fair 
share of the profits, collective bargaining). Undoubtedly a union 
member is exposed, through printed material, oral communication, 
and other forms of social interaction, to most or all of the labor- 
movement norms. It is in the interest of the union for him to inter- 
iorize them and reject the norms of management. It is in the inter- 
est of the management group to reverse this procedure. Much of the 
union and management communication to the worker is concerned 
with this real and important struggle. It is this struggle which is 
meant when someone writes, “Management must tell its side of the 
story better.” It is important to note, in terms of the discussion 
above of group norms, that management believes it has a story to 
tell that is different from labor’s story. There are two points of view. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a “good” union member is one 
who has interiorized all of the labor-movement norms, but none of 
the norms of management. Likewise, it may be hypothesized that a 
“poor” union member or a “loyal employee” might be one who has 
rejected all labor norms and interiorized all management norms. 
It is probable that some labor leaders and some members of the 
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management group do approach these extremes. It seems likely, 
however, that most workers in business and industry lie on a con- 
tinuum somewhere between them. 


The Method 


The semantic differential, developed by C. E. Osgood, was used 
to measure the denotative meaning of concepts in the era of labor- 
management relations. Subjects were asked to rate concepts on a 
seven-point scale with logically or psychologically opposed gradient 
terms at opposite ends of the scale. An item was set up like this: 


THE CLOSED SHOP up 1 2 3 4 5$ 6 7 down 


The subject was asked to draw a circle around the number on 
the scale which he thought most nearly represented, the truth. The 
term “the closed shop” in the item above was the concept. The 
terms “up . . . down” were called the gradient. The numbers rep- 
resented the scale, and all together were called the item. Thus, the 
subject faced several pages of items and draw a circle around a num- 
ber in each item. 

Ten concepts were selected and judged general enough to en- 
compass among tliem the important areas of labor-management 
relations. They were as follows: seniority, grievance, work quota, 
arbitration, equal pay, the closed shop, the labor movement, work- 
ing during a strike, labor in politics, and individual bargaining. 
Each of these was matched with 30 gradients which had heavy 
loadings on the evaluative factor in the factor analysis done by 
Osgood and Suci. This 300-item pilot test was administered to 25 
college students who claimed they were pro-labor in sympathy and 
25 who claimed they were anti-labor. Their average age was about 
25 years. The pro-labor group reported an average length of union 
membership of almost 1.5 years each. The anti-labor group reported 
an average union membership of about .25 year each. 

A critical ratio technique was used to analyze the differentiating 
power of the items between these two groups and shorten the test. 
The concepts equal pay and work quota were dropped. The 12 
gradients which differentiated best with each of the other eight con- 
cepts were retained. Thus, on this pretest each concept was not 
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paired with all gradients, but with the 12 gradients which worked 
best with that concept. This made a test of 96 items, which was 
exended to 100 by pairing the gradient “good . . . bad” with four 
of the remaining eight concepts. 

This pretest was then administered to two labor and two manage- 
ment groups which, it was anticipated, would be criterion groups. 
The function of the criterion group is to aid in item analysis. If an 
item differentiates at a high level of confidence between two groups 
which are known to hold positions at opposite ends of the continu- 
um, its differentiating power is then known and it can be used with 
some confidence to help scale people who are not extreme. The two 
labor groups were 20 officers of local unions attending a labor in- 
stitute at a university and 47 members of the state council of an 
international union. The management groups were 33 members of 
an international service club and 38 representatives of an indus- 
trial association in a large Midwestern city. The product-moment 
correlation coefficient between the two labor groups was .85 and be- 
tween the two management groups, .93. Consequently, the data of 
the pairs of groups was pooled so as to produce one labor group of 
68 subjects and one management group of 71 subjects. 


Result 


Reliability 

Reliability is a term used to describe the capability of a test to 
produce the same results if administered again to the same people. 
Of course, administering it again to the same people introduces 
other factors, such as memory, which may not be susceptible to 
control or evaluation. Thus, a technique has been devised whereby 
an experimenter can secure about the same information by totalling 
the scores of the subjects on all the odd-numbered items and on all 
the even-numbered items. He has then, in effect, administered two 
tests simultaneously, equating such factors as memory, practice, 
fatigue, etc. The two scores are then correlated and the resulting 
coefficient reveals with known —degree of confidence whether the 
test would perform in the same way if administered twice to the 
same subjects. A perfect one-to-one relationship would give an r 
of 1.00. This pretest produced a split-half reliability coefficient of 
.96 for both labor and management. This corresponds favorably 
with results obtained and reported by Osgood. 
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Another estimate of the reliability of the pretest is the high co- 
efficients between the two labor groups and between the two manage- 
ment groups reported above. These groups were expected to pro- 
duce similar results, since they had been judged to be criterion 
groups. The reason the correlation coefficients are so high for these 
equivalent groups can be seen in Figure 1. The position of each 
group on the scale for each concept (e.g., closed shop) is the mean 
of the means of the 12 or 13 gradients paired with it. These means 
have been reversed for the two concepts working during a strike and 
individual bargaining since they were stated from the management 
point of view. Therefore, the low end of the scale represents the 
acceptance end for labor, and the high end represents the acceptance 
end for management. 

Another statistical device for assessing the reliability of a test, 
called the standard error of measurement, was computed for this 
pretest. The standard error for the labor group was .12 and for 
the management group, .19. Thus, if the test were administered 100 
times to a subject and all factors such as memory, fatigue, etc., 
controlled, 99 to the 100 times his score would probably fall not 
more than one half of a scale interval from his mean score. 

Finally, inspection of the differences between labor and manage- 
ment means on all items paired with one concept, suggested reliabili- 
ty of measurement. Although these were not statistically evaluated, 
it is interesting to know that all gradients paired with the closed 
shop (except one, which was equivocal) showed differences ranging 
in size only from 3.3 to 3.8 scale steps. Those paired with seniority 
showed differences from 1.1 to 1.6, those paired with arbitration 
from 1.1 to 2.0, and those paired with labor in politics from 2.0 to 
3.8. 


Validity 

It is difficult to evaluate the validity of a test such as this. 
Validity is a term used to refer to the capabiliy of a test to meas- 
ure what it is supposed to measure. The object of the measurement 
here, the point of view, is only an inference made from observed 
behavior. It may not even exist. When a respondent marks cer- 
tain places on an intelligence test, we infer that his intelligence is 
being measured and give him a score. Such an inference can be 
tested indirectly by other aspects of reality; e.g., does a person 
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with a high score on an intelligence test learn faster than a person 
with a low score? In the present research, it may be asked whether 
the subject with a mean score on the labor end of the continuum 
has the labor point of view. This is not the whole answer, of course, 
partly because group members interiorize the group norms differen- 
tially. 

Some light may be thrown on this problem by asking, “Do these 
groups score in the expected direction?” One would expect the 
local-union officers to score on the labor end, and they did. One 
might also expect the state labor council to score “better” than the 
local-union officers since, holding higher and more responsible posi- 
tions in the union, they would be expected to have interiorized 
more completely the norms of their group. They scored as expected, 
on every concept, polarizing farther than the local-union officers. 

Although all members of the service club showed the manage- 
ment halo, only 55% of them were engaged in business. The others 
were in the professions. Of those in business, only two were in 
direct contact with labor-management-union problems. The mem- 
bers of the industrial association, however, were concerned, at least 
indirectly, with labor-management problems. About two thirds of 
them were presidents, vice-presidents, or plant managers. Almost 
one third were in charge of industrial relations, either in name or in 
fact. Thus, the character of the group was such that one would 
expect them to be more highly polarized on these concepts than the 
service club, and they were, one very concept. 

It should be wondered, however, the measurements made by 
this test were conceptual or linguistic. It is probable that had other 
symbols been used, e.g., scabbing instead of working during a strike, 
other responses would have been made and other semantic barriers 
revealed. Would these responses have been the result merely of the 
change in symbols, or would the test actually be measuring, then, 
other concepts? 


General results 

Ninety-seven of the 100 items in the pretest differentiated be- 
tween labor and management at the 1% level of confidence. Two 
of the remaining items were marked almost randomly by both 
groups. 
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Labor’s nfan response was 2.4. Management’s mean response 
was 4.6. On 85 of the items labor’s mean response was 1.5 scale 
points or more from the neutral point on the scale (4.0). This was 
true on only 22 items for the management group. It can be seen 
in Figure 1 that management polarized on labor’s end of the con- 
tinuum for two concepts (arbitration, and seniority) and was ap- 
proximately neutral on another (grievance). Management polarized 
as highly as labor on only one concept: the closed shop. On all 
other concepts, management’s mean response was nearer the neutral 
point than labor’s. 

The most highly polarized labor subject had a mean response 
of 1.0, followed closely by others almost as extreme. The most 
highly polarized management subject had a mean response of 5.78, 
and only 13 of the 71 management subjects had means greater than 
5.0. 

Members of the management group agreed with each other less 
well than members of the labor group. The mean standard deviation 
on the individual item distributions was greater for the manage- 
ment group, and the difference was significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. 

A 25-item final test was constructed, using the five concepts on 
which management scored on its own end of the continuum, and 
five gradients for each concept. This test showed a split-half reli- 
ability coefficient of .92 and a standard error of .12, about one third 
of a scale interval at the 1% level of confidence. This test will be 
validated upon randomly selected subjects in industry and reported 
later. 


Discussion 


The semantic barrier to communication measured here was un- 
likeness between the concept intended by the management speaker 
and the concept invoked in the labor listener. This unlikeness may 
be called semantic distance, since it is represented here by distance 
on a seven-point scale. It is apparent that the semantic differential 
will quantify this semantic distance. In this research the greatest 
semantic distance appeared on the closed shop, and the least ap- 
peared on seniority. Management would find communication with 
labor quite difficult on the subject of labor in politics, but easier 
than might be expected on individual bargaining. 
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Although the test should not be considered indirect, it is evi- 
dent that the research thus far has discovered some aspects of labor 
and management points of view which were not expected. For 
example, the international union whose officers were tested does not 
believe in the closed shop. Officials of that union asserted prior to 
the administration of the test that the closed shop would not reveal 
differences between labor and management. The test revealed that 
the union has not done its teaching job well enough yet to change 
the concept in the minds of its highest council in the state. Also, 
it is doubtful whether the union knows that so many of its officers 
like individual bargaining; nor is it likely that management is aware 
of the dislike which many of its executives hold for that concept. 
Furthermore, these things seem not to be generally known by writers 
in the field of industrial relations. 

If the neutral point on the scale (4.0) may be considered a real 
neutral point, which is not illogical since the gradient terms are 
logical or psychological opposites, it might not be unfair to con- 
clude that the group which polarized farthest from the neutral 
point provided the greater part of the semantic distance. Hence, it 
may be said that that group provided the greater portion of the 
barrier to communication. This seems to be true even though there 
is no evidence that the scale intervals are equal. 

In this sense, one must conclude that the greater portion of the 
semantic barrier to the kind of communication treated here was 
provided by the labor group. The management group polarized less 
far and stereotyped less than labor. One might conclude that the 
management subjects studied here were less “conservative” than the 
labor subjects were “radical.” 

It must be concluded also that management has a story to tell 
which is significantly different from that of labor. Management’s 
frame of reference, as revealed by the denotative meaning of con- 
cepts, was significantly different from labor’s, even on the concept 
seniority. 


Summary and Conclusions 
The semantic differential was used to quantify the frames of 


reference of 67 labor officials and 71 members of the management 
group. Ninety-seven of the 100 items differentiated between the 
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two groups at a high level of confidence. Labor stereotyped more 
than management and its stereotypes were more extreme. Manage- 
ment’s responses were on the labor end of the continuum for the 
concepts seniority and arbitration and approximately neutral on 
grievance. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

1. The semantic differential will quantify the semantic distance 
and, hence, the semantic barrier between these two groups. 

2. There is a semantic barrier between management and labor. 

3. A greater portion of the semantic barrier is provided by labor 
than by management. 

4. Management cannot tell its story better merely by using an- 
other medium of communication. The barrier lies elsewhere. 
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WHAT TEEN-AGERS CAN’T TELL PARENTS AND WHY 
Marvin C. DuBBE 


Of the dozens or hundreds of problems which have been dis- 
covered, listed, classified, and studied in parent-child relationships, 
it may be that none is more crucial than the problem of talk between 
teen-agers and parents. In the voluminous literature of youth prob- 
lems, this one gets rather frequent mention. Evidence points to the 
fact that when parent-child relationships are out of adjustment, 
when there is delinquency, when there is severe and immature de- 
pendency, or when there is open quarreling, something is wrong in 
the lines of communication between the generations. 

All human relationships are fundamentally acts of communication. 
All human behavior is motivated by needs of the complex organism 
that is the person. No two people exist in the same setting with- 
out some relationship activities. It is especially clear that a parent 
and child do behave so that fundamental needs are met. The activi- 
ties of relating are for the most part overt pieces of business; they 
are visible and audible. Relationships are produced and maintained 
by signals, no matter what motivates them. In infancy, the child 
must develop his relationship through smiles, random motions, 
cooing sounds, or varied squawks. By the time he reaches his teens, 
he will have adopted the family language as his principal means of 
relating to other human beings. 

The problem of communication between teen-agers and parents 
is not crucial for teen-agers alone. When relationships are damaged, 
oldsters are seriously hurt also. Whole households can be made 
miserable—if not whole communities. 

A number of previous studies would seem to indicate that while 
there is observable universality of this problem, not nearly all youths 
nor all families are painfully stricken by it. It may be that all 
families suffer at least slight attacks. Evidence has been compiled 
in the past to show that the matter may be serious for about one- 
fifth to one-fourth of ‘young people. In every community, then, 


Marvin C. Dubbe — Instructor in English, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. This paper appeared originally in The Coordinator, March 1956, pub- 
lished by Oregon Coordinating Council on Social Hygiene and Family Life. 
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a large block of youngsters and a large number of related parents, 
siblings, grandparents, and neighbors are suffering from a disorder 
which needs study and treatment. Remedy is often unreliable be- 
cause too little is known. Very little in the way of deep probing 
study has yet been undertaken in this area. 


Outline of the Method of One Study 


Fifty boys and fifty girls were selected for study from about two 
thousand entering students at Oregon State College in the fall of 
1954. Selection was made through a table of random numbers in 
order to prevent any personal bias in choices and in order to get a 
study group which was representative of the entire incoming class. 
Because of the procedures in the design of the study, it was not 
feasible to apply the research to the whole population. To be sure, 
certain biases must still be acknowledged in the sample. Oregon 
State College is a technical school. Its students do not reflect ac- 
curately the average interests or backgrounds of all American nor 
even all Oregon youths. It has an abnormal ratio of about three 
men to each woman student. The study was confined to a special 
age group, upper teens principally. Thus the findings of this study 
will be regarded as those of a pilot study and the findings will not 
be applied uncritically to all youths. 

Thirty-six subject cards were designed and put through numerous 
checking activities. Then twenty-two reason-for-difficulty cards 
were made and tested. Additional write-in spaces were added so 
that respondents could put down subjects or reasons which they felt 
had been overlooked. Scoring systems and directions for the res- 
pondents were worked out. 

The students were then called in small groups to a pleasant room, 
and the information was obtained under controlled conditions. By 
means of a tape recording and printed materials, the same informa- 
tion and instructions were given to each group. The cards which pre- 
sented each item to be evaluated by the students were randomized 
by shuffling. This was done to overcome some of the weakness 
charged to typical questionnaires. Scoring was done on a basis 
which was familiar to the students from grading systems on school 
papers. Scores from zero to one hundred were assigned to every 
card by the respondent in order to indicate the degree of difficulty 
he felt that he had with each subject or the degree of credence 
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given to each reason for difficulty. These scores were secured for 
talk with the father and for talk with the mother. Students had 
complete assurance that their responses were never to be identified 
by person; thus they were free to respond honestly and without 
reservation. 


Indications of Genuine Difficulties 


When the 15,400 observations were tabulated, sorted, averaged, 
and tested, a great many interesting findings appeared. For example, 
evidence was found for saying that teen-agers almost universally 
have trouble of some degree in talking with parents: ninety-nine of 
one hundred youths in the sample did. Also, every one of the thirty- 
six subjects listed on the test cards caused some difficulty for some 
of the young people. On the average, the young men acknowledged 
some trouble with 12.8 of the thirty-six subject areas when talking 
with fathers; 12.9 with mothers. The young ladies had trouble with 
an average of 15.0 subjects in talking with fathers, but 12.5 sub- 
jects in talking with mothers. 

More boys said they had trouble discussing sex than any other 
subject; eighty percent had some degree of difficulty with the sub- 
ject with fathers and eighty-four percent had some trouble in talk- 
ing to mothers about it. 

Likewise, more girls had difficulty with sex than with other 
subjects; ninety percent in talk with fathers, sixty-four percent in 
talk with mothers. In the presence of mothers, a few more girls 
had trouble with the subject of petting. 

While such percentages as the above were interesting, much 
more meaningful information came from the scores assigned to the 
various subjects by the young people. When the intensities of the 
difficulties were averaged and studied, it became reasonably clear 
that most of the mate-selection topics were hardest for youngsters 
to discuss with parents. 

Of outstanding difficulty in all four relationships (boy-father, 
boy-mother, girl-father, and girl-mother) were the subjects of sex 
and petting. It was very interesting to learn that marriage was not 
significally less difficult for girls to discuss with mothers than was 
the subject of sex. 

Boys registered great difficulty in talking about misbehavior 
with either parent, and the girls had a high degree of trouble with 
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it, too, in talk with mothers. However, girls apparently found 
talking with fathers relatively easy on this matter. 

Discussion of health habits appeared to be of intermediate dif- 
ficulty in all four relationships, but ailments were relatively much 
easier for girls to discuss with mothers than they were in the other 
situations. 

Girls had greater intensity of trouble with beliefs than did the 
boys. Boys had greater difficulty with the subject of failures or 
defeats than did the girls. Girls showed more trouble with the 
subject of engagement than did boys, perhaps because they mature 
earlier and enter this status several years before the boys do. 

It is not possible here to treat the rank positions of all of the 
thirty-six subjects in each of the four relationships. The study did 
provide at least 144 specific rankings and also tested the discussion 
subjects for relative significance of the differences. 


Reasons for the Difficulties 


The young people in the sample (average age of the men was 
19.8 years, of the women, 18.0) indicated in every relationship 
that no need and self-reliance ranked highest as reasons for un- 
successful talk with parents. For boys, fear in the relationship was 
a high-ranked deterrent to communication as was the belief that 
parents were conservative. 

A notable difference appeared in the information about girls at 
this point. The time factor became very important; girls indicated 
that there was insufficient opportunity for talk with fathers or 
mothers. There was an especially bad signal relative to time spent 
by fathers with their daughters. Also, the girls registered a high 
sensitivity about their feelings of guilt and thus found great diffi- 
culty in discussing some things with parents. 

Speculation in the past has held that age difference between 
children and parents was a major cause of conflict. In the pre- 
sent study, this was not sustained. In the boy-to-parent relation- 
ships, age difference could be seen to have intermediate credence 
as a reason, but in the girl-to-parent situations, it was of slight im- 
portance. 

Nagging on the part of the parents was found to be of inter- 
mediate rank in three of the child-parent situations; interestingly 
it was of slight bearing in the daughter-father communications. 
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Mothers were seen to violate confidences far more detrimentally 
than fathers did. 

If there was a question of lack of vocabulary as a reason for 
communication difficulty between the generations, it could largely 
be dismissed. This was among the least important reasons for 
trouble. The young people believed they had the words needed for 
the purpose. 

The college boys who were studied registered rejections as the 
least of the reasons for difficulty. They apparently felt that they 
were very secure in their status as sons. It is highly interesting, 
however, to discover that the girls had a slight feeling that they 
were not so much wanted as boys. For them, while rejections by 
parents did not register high enough to be of intermediate impor- 
tance, it did appear five ranks higher than it did for boys. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A little communication difficulty between the generations may 
be inevitable. It may be a natural and wholesome exercise in the 
process of growing up. It may be entirely desirable that the young 
adult will have no need for talking with parents and that he will 
feel self-reliant. Adults ought to remember that such a weaned 
status is precisely the intended product of their educational efforts. 
They must be understanding of this mature condition in their young 
people, and they must be willing to let go. 

Apparently about seventy-five or eighty percent of young people 
go through the period of struggle and development with no serious 
or permanent scars. Their minor bumps and scratches from their 
contacts with fathers and mothers apparently heal satisfactorily. 
And yet, the little spats, arguments, and complaints are a potential 
danger to serenity of family life and to personal sanity. Also, it 
is clear that from twenty to twenty-five of each hundred do suffer 
painful and destructive personality injuries. Thus more study of 
this problem and more attention to its solutions will need to be 
encouraged. Not enough is yet known. 

It now seems clear that parents do not supply the needed talk 
in mate-selection subjects for a majority of young people. These 
subjects were registered as impossible for some youngsters to discuss 
with parents. Youths themselves indicate great need for information 
on these subjects, vital as they are to the living of the great adult 
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portions of their lives. As a consequence, it will be necessary for 
educators and counselors to supply and control this material. Par- 
ents can be advised not to force talk in the troublesome subjects. 
Relationships may be eased and improved if the parents and young 
people advised to hold their discussions to areas of least stress. 

As popularly believed, parents need to arrange more time to be 
with and to be interested in their young people. The fathers of 
daughters are especially to be alerted to this need. Mothers may well 
be counseled to keep the secrets of their young people. Many confi- 
dential items are now withheld from them because youngsters fear 
that mothers will tell. Communication between the generations is 
the highway of parent-child relationships. The author believes 
that if good relationships are wanted, improved lines of communi- 
cation will have to be built and sustained. 





The forms of human architecture change with the changing purposes of 
man. Cities become and expand, architectural “styles” rise and fall, these 
moving patterns being the embodiment of the needs and purposes of that 
particular time. Nodal points of social transformation continually interrupt, 
being insured by the nature of man. The existing pattern is found wanting; 
a broad transformation must take place if survival is to be insured. So it 
is that the moving “outline” of architectural forms is determined by their inner 
human content. As the cell wall must continually reform and eventually divide, 
so too must architectural forms undergo change. Man, in his natural quest 
for new knowledge and his unique ability to symbolize, retain, and enlarge 
upon such knowledge must ever alter the face of the world. Metamorphoses 
within the fields of science, art, etc., ever restructure the environment of man, 
modifying his physical and psychological nature. In his search for, and recogni- 
tion of, a world of order, man’s ever new needs materialize in new forms, 
new man-made structures. 

—Wu.1am Hanson, “Architecture and Transformation,” 
ETC., Spring, 1956. 





By way of assisting its supervisors te keep communication in mind, 
Thompson Products in Cleveland has recently introduced a plastic desk plaque 
which reads: “Mr. Manager—and Leader. Have you considered the effect of 
your decision on your people? Have you let your people know in advance 
of decisions that affect them? Have you given your people the reason why?” 

—The Score (Newcomb & Sammons), 
July 15, 1956. 





In order for a man to grow within his profession, he must tackle specific 
problems, learn and establish his reputation by solving them. Although many 
scientific and engineering projects do take the form of group efforts, the 
individual is not well motivated when his identity is lost within a large group. 

—Lestiz W. BALL in Aviation Week, 
June 18, 1956. 








THE PROBLEM OF VERIFIABILITY 
RALPH RENWICK, JR. 


The word report is central to the communication skills course. 
Like most teachers of freshman writing, the instructor emphasizes 
from the beginning the need to be specific, to report observations or 
experiences in detail. Because it is needed primarily for the abstract 
word, which has no one commonly accepted referent, work in defini- 
tion ultimately supports the contention that the report is perhaps 
the highest communicative achievement. In later assignments com- 
munication courses focus more directly on reporting, exploring the 
nature of verification, inference, judgment, slanting, “purr words” 
and “snarl words,” and other semantic problems. In practical ap- 
plications students write objectively of experiences about which 
they feel strongly, and learn the investigative techniques necessary 
for the preparation of documented or verifiable reports; they also 
analyze newspapers, magazines, and other mass media, evaluating 
them according to their reportorial impartiality. Finally persuasion, 
another important subject in the communication course, inevitably 
directs attention to the problem of reporting, since criteria of ethical 
persuasion and tests of logical argument are based on the report as 
the sine qua non of responsible communication. 

However, as defined in most readings directed to the college 
freshman, report has a rather limited validity. We are told that re- 
ports are “verifiable”: if someone told us the corner drugstore is 
selling toothpaste at half price we could go there, purchase a tube, 
and verify the report. As defined by Hayakawa, a report is a state- 
ment of the truth of which can be proved by sense perception, or, 
as he terms it, “external observation of facts.” The material world 
around us is “extensional”; we are capable of knowing it “through 
our own experience.” Moreover, on much report material there is 
agreement, because circumstances “compel” men to agree on such 
matters as standards of measurement, calendars, time-table, instruc- 
tions and handbooks concerning mechanical devices. The “territory” 
of this extensional world is linked to the area of human knowledge 
with which general education occupies itself: 


Ralph Renwick, Jr.— Assistant Professor of Communication Skills, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
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But the cultural heritage of our civilization that is —transmitted to us 

—our socially pooled knowledge, both scientific and humane — has been 

valued principally because we have believed that it gives us accurate 

maps of experience. 
Obviously such phrases as “socially pooled” and “maps of experi- 
ence” refer to truths which men agree on because they have per- 
ceived them through their senses. 

Theologians, philosophers, and, indeed, scientists would find 
all this somewhat oversimplified. A specialist on reporting, the 
historian, would protest on similar grounds. Even though the “re- 
port theory” vaguely acknowledges the difficulties of achieving his- 
torical accuracy by reference to “reports of reports of reports,” 
this is a rather facile summary of a task which involves selection 
of evidence and causal analysis both vastly complicated by the lapse 
of time between event and explantion. 

That the field of communication places so much dependence on 
such rather simple accounts of the process of reporting limits to 
a certain degree its services to general education. Not that the 
werk of developing communication skills is appreciably impeded; the 
student who accepts empiricism unquestioningly has not investigat- 
ed the problem of verifiability very thoroughly, but the chances are 
good that he still has plenty of work ahead to improve his powers of 
self-expression on a practical level. One of the cardinal objectives 
of general educaiion, however, is to increase the student’s know- 
ledge and appreciation of the heritage of our civilization. Only the 
most modest journey into this vast “territory” is needed to dis- 
cover many leading thinkers who have raised questions about truth 
and the ability of human beings to perceive it. 

One can imagine Socrates making some polite inquiries about 
the meaning of the word verifiable. Thomas Aquinas could have 
answered them with great conviction, but with little reliance on 
“socially pooled knowledge.” Bishop Berkeley would have remarked 
that neither toothpaste nor drugstore could be proved to exist out- 
side the mind of the person who reported the bargains on sale. And 
Kant would have agreed that, far from being verifiable, a report ap- 
proaches reality but does not actually bring us in contact with it. 
And if our educational excursionist were to assume that philosphers 
and theologians make it their business to discount sense perception 
as a Criterion of truth, he would find considerable doubt among 
poets and novelists. Dante symbolized the problem of epistemology 
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in an ecstatic vision of the circle squared and the divine and human 
reconciled. Pope taunted the mortal who thought he could compre- 
hend reality: 

Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence .. . 

More recently Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage attempts to 
discover the nature of reality, starting with religious orthodoxy, 
and moving through an amoral phase suggested to the hero by his 
contact with science, to a final synthesis of artistic beauty and 
Christian compassion. 

Of course we may assume that other core courses introduce the 
student to many of these problems. However, the pedagogical di- 
vision of labor implied in the term general education hardly requires 
a narrowly compartmented curriculum; indeed, cross reference and 
consideration of similar problems from different points of view 
are appropriate and usually welcome. 

It would be unfortunate, therefore, if we as communications 
teachers failed to explore with our students the problem of verifi- 
ability. We can ask some interesting questions. What does the word 
mean? An excellent exercise in definition could be developed from 
a comparison of Hayakawa’s notion of context with other approaches 
to truth or reality. If appropriate readings are available, the follow- 
ing question makes a good writing assignment: 

Hayakawa says that at its “highest development” the language of reports 

is the language of science. He then says that “highest development” 

means “greatest general usefulness,” such as statements on which all 

agree—two times two equals four. In your opinion, which kind of 
language has “greater general usefulness,” two times two equals four, 

or the kind of communication found in the Sermon on the Mount? 

Other problems in communication suggest similar opportunities. 
For example, what does the term responsible communication mean? 
Can a person produce in one frame of reference responsible com- 
munication which would not be considered responsible in another? 
If responsible means a sincere desire to support arguments with re- 
ports as contrasted with deliberate falsification, can there be two 
instances of communication which contradict each other but which 
are equally responsible? As an aid to student understanding of 
some readings on the nature of propaganda, the author used a 
topic which led directly to this problem. The assigned essay de- 
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fined propaganda rather inclusively as any communication intended 
to influence thought or behavior. Students were asked, “Is it fair to 
call religion propaganda?” Those who wrote on this subject pro- 
vided interesting reading. Some thought that religion was a kind of 
propaganda, while others distinguished between the two. Class dis- 
cussion was stimulated by the reading of one theme which stated 
that there is no such thing as good or bad propaganda; when the 
child in a communist school is taught to love his country this is a 
good thing; whether such communication is responsible depends 
entirely upon the critic’s point of view. 

What is suggested here is not an addition to course content, 
although where possible, divergent readings on the problem of verifi- 
ability would be desirable; the question concerns the instructor’s 
attitude toward a certain portion of the present area. If we can 
go further with our discussion of reports and verifiability—if we 
can avoid stopping at the half-truths of “socially pooled know- 
ledge” and “greatest general usefulness,” we will do more to fulfill 
our functions as teachers in general education, and we will add to 
the interest of our students in their work. 





When a communication reaches another person at all, he always goes to 
work on it in some way.. . . As a participant in the social experience of 
communication, the listener’s reaction is vital to success. And the nature of 
this reaction is determined not only by the words addressed to him, but also 
by what he brings to bear on them... . 

Any powerful emotion tends to distract attention. It may so distort 
meaning that communication is useless; or worse. And we are apt to forget 
that past experience is a powerful factor in determining the attitude by which 
a person interprets what is currently said. In a human relationship at any 
given time, the meaning of a statement may be powerfully affected by the 
character of the relationship. Where confidence exists, communication is rela- 
tively easy, and the words used are comparatively unimportant. But when 
there is distrust or dislike, the scales are heavily weighed toward failure, no 
matter how carefully we choose our words. 

—Paut Picors in Effective Communication 
for Industry 





The most devastating emotion in human life is hate, and the next most 
destructive and paralyzing is fear. 
—Joun D. RocKeEFetter, Jr. 





He who has learned to disagree without being disagreeable has discovered 
the most valuable secret of a diplomat. 


—Bert E. Estasrooxk 














COLONEL BLUNDERBUSS’ BATTLE CRY 
ist. Lt. Joun B. HANEY 


“We need men of action, not men of words. When the bell rings 
and things get hot, we need men who can do things, not just talk.” 

So says Colonel Blunderbuss, a real man of action—to hear him 
talk. He goes on for hours about how he likes to get things done. 
He says over and over again he wishes he had more time for real 
action, rather than having to sit in his office so much, issuing di- 
rectives, reports, and orders. 

Perhaps, Colonel Blunderbuss is rightly dismayed when he looks 
at the stream of words that pour from his office, words that flow 
around in circles, getting thicker and deeper all the time. 

But if Colonel Blunderbuss would recall for a moment some of 
the famous military leaders in history, he might think twice about 
his pet remark about when the going gets tough. It’s men of action, 
not men of words who count. 

For in battle crisis it is very often the men of words who are 
the men of action—the men who do a brilliant job of military 
leadership. They are brilliant leaders because their words as well 
as their deeds count. Their words inspire their men, renew their 
spirit, move them to their greatest efforts. 

Their words count because they are fighting words. Words that 
catch men’s minds and lift their spirits. Words that men remember 
and make men act. 

But their words sound a lot different than the words Colonel 
Blunderbuss uses. 

In the Battle of Chesapeake Bay when Admiral James Lawrence 
wanted to inspire his men to keep on fighting, he sent down the 
signal: Don’t Give Up the Ship! 

Now what would those words sound like if they were to come 
from Colonel Blunderbuss’ office? They might sound like this: Per- 
sonnel aboard this vessel are hereby advised they are unauthorized 
to implement abandonment procedures. 


ist. Lt. John B. Haney — Communication Techniques Division, Air Com- 
mand and Staff College, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
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And what would the effect of these words be? That is hard to 
say. By the time the men could figure out what he meant they 
would probably have left the ship. And they certainly would not 
have been inspired. 

Some years later, on the eleventh of May in 1864, General U. S. 
Grant wrote General Henry W Halleck that J propose to fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer. 

Colonel Blunderbuss could really go to work on this one. It 
might come out something like this: Jt is currently proposed that 
necessary military action required to ascertain the point of maximum 
allowable hostile penetration at such predetermined delineation be 
initiated and maintained even if such action should necessitate the 
period required for its accomplishment extending through the con- 
clusion of the first quarter of fiscal year 1865. 

It is a good thing that General Grant didn’t write like this. If 
he had, it might have taken all summer just to get the paper work 
out. 

In recent years it was the words of General MacArthur that 
kept thousands of guerilla fighters risking their lives month after 
month during the Japanese invasion of the Philippines. They were 
kept fighting because of a promise, worded simply, J shall return. 

What if MacArthur would have said Jt is the intention of the 
undersigned to effect the repossession of his reluctantly but nec- 
essarily relinquished position—MacArthur? 

The idea may be the same, but the words are not a slogan, and 
any fighting cause needs a slogan as much as it needs a purpose. J 
shall return became the slogan of MacArthur’s followers who were 
stranded in the Phillippines, and they repeated the slogan countless 
times in many ways to be always conscious of the spirit and purpose 
of their dangerous work. 

Words such as these have a carrying power far beyond the 
range of their first hearing. John Paul Jones’ J have not yet begun 
to fight not only rallied the men of the Bonhomme Richard in 1779, 
but has echoed down through our naval history as the spirit of 
real courage in the face of fearful odds. 

Admiral David Glascow Farragut’s Damn the torpedoes, full 
speed ahead drove his ship through the Battle of Mobile Bay in 
1864, and has been the impetus of the United States Navy through 
hazardous waters ever since. 
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Of all the words uttered in the heat of battle, a few ring out so 
sharply and so true and are so full of the courage and the ironic 
humor and defiance of their originators that they are long remem- 
bered by the fighting forces of all services. 

We remember Marine Gunnery Sergeant Daniel Daly, who 
shouted to his men before storming over the trenches at Lucy-le- 
Bocage near Belleau Wood Come on, you sons-of-bitches, do you 
want to live forever? 

And the American commander Isreal Putnam, who told his 
short supplied troops at Bunker Hill Don’t one of you men fire un- 
til you see the white of their eyes. 

And the Navy ensign in World War II who signaled Sighted 
sub, and then added Sank same. 

And the P-40 pilot who radioed to his buddies as he was jumped 
by a squadron of Zeros Come on up; I’ve got twenty of these guys 
cornered. 

War moves men to their greatest efforts and drives them to 
their fullest capacities, and so it is no wonder that some of the 
messages of men in great conflict would assume the stature of litera- 
ture. 

The words of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, beginning “You 
are about to embark on a great crusade,” which were read over 
loudspeakers to men huddled in landing barges before D-Day, gave 
spirit and purpose to the events which these men were going to be 
a part of. This message stands as one of the most moving and signi- 
ficant declarations of our time. 

While military writing may occasionally rank as literature, its 
most important purpose it to get a specific job done. Writing that 
is foggy, fuzzy, verbose, cumbersome, awkward, just does not do its 
job. And such writing is not a credit to one of the military ranks. 

Julius Caesar reported one campaign succinctly J came; I saw; 
I conquered. And if present day students struggle with his accounts 
of his campaigns, it is because of the ancient language in which they 
were written, not with Caesar’s genius of organization or prose style. 
Just as his legions captured most of the known world, his writings 
would undoubtedly have captured the Nobel prize for literature had 
there been such an award at that time. 

A field order which requires immediate action obviously needs to 
be precise and unmistakable in meaning. Any ambiguity that calls 
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for clarification and confirmation—or worse, a misinterpretation— 
can be both embarrassing and disasterous. 

On the first of May, 1898, Admiral Dewey signaled the com- 
mander of his flagship You may fire when you are ready, Gridley. 
Immediately the guns went off, with telling results. But some fifty 
years later in nearly the same waters, in the Battle of Leyte Gulf, 
Admiral King sent a message to Admiral Halsey reading All the 
world wonders where is Task Force 48. And the military world is 
still wondering what was meant by this, and where the task force 
went after receiving it, and why. It is a modern classic example of 
a breakdown of communication. 

The commander who gets things done without wasting eflort is 
the one who says things without mincing words. 

One of the most memorable philosophical statements on the 
nature of armed combat, War is Hell, was attributed to General 
William Tekumseh Sherman, who made his vengeful march though 
Georgia, no heavenly trek. General Sherman is also remembered for 
Hold the Fort, I am coming, which he signaled General Course 
before arriving with reinforcements. 

Such direct and powerful words bear the indelible stamp of the 
personality of the individual—one who is not afraid to stand up 
and have his words counted, remembered, and identified with him- 
self. 

Many persons in the military—and now we are getting back to 
Colonel Blunderbuss—spew words endlessly, But their words are 
twisted or stretched out in such a way that they seem like they 
were originated by a word-mixing machine, not a human being, a 
real thinking person. 


“Tt is recommended that . . .” rather than “We recommend. . . .” 

“Action has been initiated . . .” rather than “We have begun 
Mists 

“Cognizance has been taken of . . .” rather than “We have 
noticed. .. .” 


Positive writing forces a writer to commit himself, to reveal his 
stand or opinion on the matter he is writing about. It brings the 
person back into the picture, where before he was crouching behind 
an elaborate system of word blocks. 

Perhaps one reason some military men hesitate to commit them- 
selves by any direct positive statement is that many times they are 
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writing on behalf of someone else, usually the commander. An in- 
volved, qualified, ambiguous statement absolves the writer of any 
chance of criticism of overstepping his position. 

But a colonel by the name of Thomas L. Crittenden did not 
hesitate to state flatly what he thought his commander’s stand was 
when General Santa Ana demanded General Zachary Taylor’s sur- 
render at Buena Vista on February 22, 1847. Colonel Crittenden 
wrote back General Taylor never surrenders. This reply not only 
touched off a successful military campaign, but became Taylor’s 
slogan in his victorious campaign for the Presidency the following 
year. 

When the crisis of battle is facing a commander and positive 
direct action is demanded, the commander cannot hide his course 
of action behind a barrage of ambiguous, impersonal words. 

His orders must be unmistakably clear to all who are going to 
risk their lives to carry them out. And they must also inspire confi- 
dence in the men towards the person who issued them. 

In December of 1944, the 101st Division of the United States 
Army was surrounded by the Germans in the Battle of the Bulge, 
and the American commander found himself having to reply to a 
lengthy demand for the division’s surrender. 

We can only wonder what kind of involved, impersonal message 
Colonel Blunderbuss would have sent out, but there was no mistaking 
the one sent out by the commander, General MacAllif. His reply 
was brilliant communication, inspiring to his men, amazing the 
world, and astounding the bewildered Germans. 

General MacAllif was too busy at the time to do so, but he 
might well have passed along a carbon copy to Colonel Blunderbuss, 
for his message is an appropriate sentiment from a person whose 
words make him a man of action to one whose empty and endless 
words make him a man of actual inaction. In a word, Nuts! 





There are certain techniques in carrying out a discussion of a new idea. 
Participation means more than just getting a word of approval from every 
person. All must be encouraged to enter the discussion in an active way, 
to think and speak with the group. An informal atmosphere should be 
created. Minority opinions must be respected, for failure to do so may 
result in a feeling of not belonging. Good ideas are frequently minority 
ideas. 


—Martha J. Preston, in 
Personnel Series, No. 162, 
(American Management Association) 














THE COMMUNICATIVE BEHAVIOR OF THE EXECUTIVE 
George L. Hinds 


Last fall the Vice President of Inland Steel Corporation, 
William G. Caples, in a talk before the Wayne County Executive 
Development Seminar remarked that the primary job of the execu- 
tive is “to get people to do what he wants them to do in such a 
way that they want to do it.” 

Fundamentally an executive produces nothing. He works through 
other people, and his functioning is confined to listening, talking, 
reading, and writing. His communicative behavior determines the 
coordination of the management function. For several years I have 
asked executives the question, “What do you do?” and most of 
them have observed that as executives they don’t do anything ex- 
cept behave in a communicative way. Today’s executives know that 
their job is getting things done through other people. But when it 
comes to describing the skills they use to do this job, they become 
vague, uncertain, and not at all articulate with respect to their com- 
municative behavior. They tell me that they are managing people, 
but they are better able to talk about standards and policies than 
the skills they use to manage these people. 

This curious state of affairs has led me into speculation and 
observation of the communicative behavior of the executive and also 
into the formulation of a point of view on this subject which I intend 
to present in this paper. 

Why does the executive communicate in the organization? He is 
concerned with the integration and coordination of production, pur- 
chasing, accounting, industrial relations, sales and advertising, and 
any other divisions essential to the manufacturing and selling of a 
product. He is a focal point for this integration, and he must deal 
more or less directly with four groups: (1) the consumer or public; 
(2) the government; (3) the board of directors; (4) the span of 
control represented by the divisibility of the organization. He com- 
municates with these groups for purposes of planning, organizing 
and assigning, training and motivating, controlling and evaluating. 
He communicates policies and procedures, decisions, problems, and 


George L. Hinds— Manager of Executive Development Programs and 
Director of Adult Programs in Speech, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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concepts based upon his knowledge of the economy and the external 
environment, his knowledge of the internal organization and its 
problems, and his knowledge of communication processes and skills. 
He does these things because he has primary responsibility and 
authority for coordinating the work of the organization with organ- 
izational goals and objectives. 

Executive knowledge is a basic factor in the ability to communi- 
cate effectively. In terms of the consumer or the public, it seems 
that the executive must know as much as it is possible for him to 
know of the historical past of our economic and political systems 
as well as the current trends and future possibilities. How else can 
he predict what is happening and may happen? How else can he 
advise the head of the sales and advertising division? How else can 
he communicate with the board and through the board to the stock- 
holders? Also, it seems that he must have a pretty good knowledge 
of the needs, wants and desires of people. Knowledge of human 
relations is basic to his function. Moreover, while it is true that his 
job is to listen, read, talk, write, and think, and while his manage- 
ment group is composed of experts in each area, he has to possess 
a sufficient understanding and knowledge of the problems of each 
division to which he has delegated working responsibilities so that 
he is able to listen, read, talk, write, and think effectively. His 
knowledge will so affect his communicative behavior with subordi- 
nates that if his communication processes exist only in a vacuum, he 
can expect confusion, misinterpretation, misunderstanding, and op- 
position from those through which his communicative behavior func- 
tions. 

While the executive does nothing in regard to the development 
of job responsibilities, manpower appraisal, inventory, selection, 
training, wage and salary administration, fringe benefits, work 
standards, etc., his communicative pattern is likely to be the com- 
municative pattern of the total organization. This means a constant 
awareness that although money, materials, machines, tools, equip- 
ment, and plant are fundamental to the manufacturing of his 
product, nothing can occur except through the behavior of people. 
If we recognize the need for technical knowledge and knowl- 
edge of human relations, we are then in a position to consider 
the knowledge of communications and the techniques that we may 
employ. 

What are the communicative behaviors of a good executive? A 
good executive must have the ability to listen, even to advice that ' 
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is in conflict with his own ideas. One of his primary functions in 
communications is to identify and clarify ideas. Now people fre- 
quently do not have problems; they have irritations. The executive 
must learn to treat irritations as human reactions of an emotional 
nature and to clarify referents into problems when they can be at- 
tacked as problems. Unless you put a problem into words or other 
symbols, it does not admit of solution. The executive must learn 
to listen to referents and to emotional signs in the speech that he 
hears. Moreover, he must learn to talk in discussion situations in 
order that problems may be identified, analyzed, answered, and di- 
rected into new actions. He must coordinate his listening and his 
talk with the communicative behaviors of others. The executive 
must therefore also have the ability to transmit ideas and feelings 
to others. He must possess skills in invention, arrangement, style, 
and delivery—the traditional processes of speech. He must be able 
to read and to digest reports, and do so rapidly. He must be 
able to write in understandable language, and with brevity. More- 
over, he must be able to utilize organizational communications 
structures—informal structures and line and staff avenues, if he is 
to communicate with effectiveness. 

There is no royal road to success in this art of executive com- 
munication. The obstacles to this process lie both within the execu- 
tive and within his organization. The executive often tends to di- 
vorce himself from information; he is too busy to see people. He 
has emotional barriers. He sometimes fears communicative situa- 
tions, and he sometimes lacks habitual skills in communication pro- 
cesses. He may be unable to read quickly, to listen carefully, to 
talk with confidence and skill, or to write cogently. His organiza- 
tion may lack planned channels of communication, or the channels 
may be accustomed to functioning. The organization may have 
human forts in divisions—spots in which human relations have 
deteriorated to such an extent that communication is blocked. The 
organization may be relying on untrained personnel for major re- 
sponsibilities with respect to communications. And the executive, 
himself, may fail to coordinate communications within the organi- 
zation through neglect or inept handling of people and channels. 

How may these obstacles be overcome? They can only be 
overcome through training and education. Whim, caprice, hunch, 
and intuition may have served in more primitive stages of organi- 
zation development, but the modern executive must operate ration- 
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ally and professionally if he is to survive in our contemporary en- 
vironment. Executives must seek education in communications skills 
and processes. Improved listening is possible with training today. 
Skills in speech performance for the public platform and for the 
conference situation can be learned today. Reading and writing 
habits can be improved. Structures for organizational communica- 
tion can be designed. Most of this knowledge is now current in 
universities, and executives must become familiar with it. More- 
over, personnel within the organization too, should be educated in 
areas and skills of communication. No one person alone can over- 
come the communication weaknesses of personnel in the organiza- 
tion. Communication training must become a standard part of man- 
agement development efforts. 

The executive of tomorrow will no longer be a technical spe- 
cialist or a self-made man with little or no generalized education. 
That is, he won’t be, if current efforts aimed at educating managers 
are continued. Management development programs have mush- 
roomed at universities and within private organizations, and educa- 
tion is not only reaching the junior members of the organization; 
it is reaching intermediate groups and executives as well. 

The executive’s function involves a generalized knowledge that 
is interdisciplinary in nature. It involves the understanding of or- 
ganization, the knowledge of social and human relations, the knowl- 
edge of scientific processes of research and investigation, and the 
knowledge of communications. Contributions to this generalized 
knowledge come from nearly every discipline but particularly from 
business administration, social sciences, and the communicative 
fields of English and speech. 

During the last few years I have been assigned to the School 
of Business for management development activities with Detroit 
industries, to the Department of Political Science for the manage- 
ment of an executive development program for federal, state, county, 
and city officials, and to the Department of Speech for similar as- 
signments in the Detroit area. This experience has involved work 
with executives in business and industry, with hospital administra- 
tors, with public administrators, and even with Presidents of unions. 
As a result of this experience, I want to make a few observations 
relating to ways in which executive communicative behaviors may 
be strengthened in organized educational situations. 
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Communications teachers and specialists would do well to co- 
ordinate lecturing and teaching efforts with professors of manage- 
ment and public administration. The structure of the organization 
is critical with respect to communicative behavior. In periods of 
merger, decentralization, and organizational change, the basic 
problem in management is to get an organization into appropriate 
relationships. Organization precedes education and training, and 
communicative tasks vary in accordance to structure and assign- 
ment. At these times of reorganization, executives need to look over 
the total discipline of management, and if communication teachers 
and experts are to fill executives’ needs, they must know what is in- 
volved in organizational change. Moreover, unless management pro- 
fessors see the need for inclusion of units on communication in 
executive development efforts, teachers of communications have 
little opportunity to present concepts of communication to execu- 
tives. 

If appropriate communication courses and training programs are 
to be developed as executive manpower is educated, teachers of 
communication skills must be in position to advise inclusion of com- | 
munication training programs within the over-all training efforts. 

Moreover, communication training should start at the top of the | 
organization and not with apprentice people. One of the reasons for 
failure in training lies in the fact that we touch too frequently the 
new recruit and not the executive. Education for executive com- 
munication should move down the line by groups, not vice versa. 

Can this be done? The answer appears to be yes. The Ford 
Motor Company basic management development program includes 
not only personnel management and related functions; it also in- 
cludes speech and conference leadership as a part of the basic de- 
velopment program. The Detroit Area Hospital Council executive 
development program began as an over-all executive behavior pro- 
gram which was followed by education in executive communicative 
behavior. The Federal Government executive development program 
involved an over-all program designed to present concepts relating 
to the total executive function. It then developed into eleven semi- 
nars, including a seminar on communications and the organization, 
and also an intermediate management development program in- 
volving the consideration of communications. Wrigley’s stores began 
with human relations and moved to communications. In all these 
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{ cases, university personnel taught the courses in the program. Some 
of these courses were non-credit and some were credit programs. 
They were, in either case, high level courses taught by professional 
personnel. 

Teachers of communications who desire to teach executives 
should recognize that they are not dealing with youngsters of in- 
experience. Many of the executives will have degrees, will have 
experienced university courses—some even in communications. The 
teacher must know his field—the advanced problem areas of it—if 
he is to function with success in this sort of environment. Non-credit 
does not mean incompetent. It merely means that for administra- 
tive reasons credit is not desired. Executives may be unaware of 
the communicative rationale in which they work, but they would 
not be executives if they did not practice many of the skills in- 
volved. 
| Education of executives is a two-way process. The teacher con- 
ributes concepts, techniques, and skills to leaders who function in 
key spots in our society, and the teacher acquires cases, problems, 
observations, that brighten his classroom lectures and remarks 
within the normal environment of educating the youth. The teacher 
also discovers that his ideas may be put into effect and that they 
may have substantial effect upon organizational practice. This too, 
is an awesome experience and one that helps to curb over enthusias- 
tic support of unproved doctrines and ideas. 

The most strategic factor in organizational affairs today is the 
capacity of the executive. His communication sets the tone of 
the organization the values of coordinated action, and the milieu of 
work. Teachers of communications can share in the strengthening 
of executive communicative behavior if they too become generalists 
in communication within the living environment. To do so is to 
make current the research, the concepts, the techniques, and the 
skills of our field and to do so with effect. 





Things in this world are relative, and size by itself is never the great thing. 
The great thing always is not how much capital have you, not how much 
brains have you, not how much of an opportunity have you, but what are 
you doing and how far are you getting with what you have. If this is true, 
then, no matter how small your town or how limited your opportunity, it is 
within power to do something which is at least relatively great. 

—James H. Paul in Forbes Magazine 
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NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


In his early days on the Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Lorimer’s 
desk was snowed under with manuscripts. One day he received a 
letter from an indignant contributor as follows: 

“You rejected my story last week. I am sure you did not read 
it, because I pasted pages 15, 16, and 17 together. Obviously you 
are a fraud.” 

Mr. Lorimer’s reply was pat and perfect: “Madam,” he wrote, 
“When I open an egg at breakfast, I do not have to eat all of it to 
discover that it is bad.” 

The trouble with many “literary” usages in our day is that they 
impede rather than facilitate successful communication of ideas. 
Our garden is overgrown with verbal weeds from journalese, medi- 
calese, militarese, businessese (or reverse Gobbledygook), educa- 
tionese, and federal prose (or pudder). These are the languages of 
confusion and frustration which have a way of divorcing scholars 
from their audiences and readers. Why can’t brilliant men write 
simply, clearly, and brilliantly what they brilliantly know? 

Sheldon P. Zitner in “A Short Primer of Educationese” (College 
English (October, 1956, has assumed the task, of retranslating 
pedagodawful “English” into English. For example, he defines a 
teachers’ college as a place “where the ignorant are incited to im- 
part their knowledge to the indifferent.” This reminds us of a sign 
on a Chamber of Commerce office which says: “Don’t ask us for 
information; if we knew anything, we wouldn’t be here ourselves.” 
Or the rewrite man who said: “I don’t know anything, and come 
to think of it, what I do know ain’t so.” 

To me Zitner’s snide remarks about pedagese spell MENE 
MENE TEKEL UPHARSIN for anyone sincerely interested in ef- 
ficient and effective communication of meaning. If we as communica- 
tors don’t watch our p’s and q’s someone will compile a glossary of 
communicationese, with such listings as: 

TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION — Standing in the middle of 
the week and looking both ways for Sunday. 

FEEDBACK — Vomiting unsavory or unpalatable ideas. 

COMMITTEE REPORT —A thousand words about nothing. 

As nearly as I can tell, few people ever attack authors like T. H. 
Huxley and William James, who expressed stimulating ideas in clear, 
lucid, and intelligible English. —c.m.b. 
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CCCC NEWS 


A glance at the May, October, and December issues of College 
Composition and Communication would suggest that NSSC and 
CCCC, in fact as well as in title, share the concept of communica- 
tion. In other areas of their activities they are complementary. 
NSSC would seem within the pattern of communication to stress 
speech with particular concern for personal and group relationships 
in industry promoted through speech. CCCC, when exclusively con- 
cerned with communication (something between one-third and one- 
half of its activities do not concern communication except in the 
loosest definition of the term) appears to stress reading and writing 
in high school and college. Many instructors are active members in 
both organizations and conference programs list many common 
topics. 

The March, 1956, Conference on College Composition and Com- 
munication—held for the first time in New York City—discussed 
many problems common to high school and college because of the 
high proportion of high-school participants. Of special interest to 
NSSC might be workshop reports in the October, 1956, CCC (names 
of chairman in parentheses) on “Communication Theory and the 
Study of Communication” (Herbert Hackett, University of Utah), 
“Mass Media as Subjects for Study” (Douglas Stenerson, University 
of Miami), “Composition/Communication in General Education 
Programs” (Nina Draxten, University of Minnesota), “Sustaining 
Emphasis on Communications Skills’ (Raymona Hull, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Canton), “Communication in Technical Schools 
and Colleges” (Richard A. Wells, Carnegie Institute of Technology), 
and panel discussions of “The Communication Process: Conceptual 
Models for Research and Teaching” (Louis Forsdale, Teachers Col- 
lege), “Can We Really Teach Listening” (Stanley F. Paulson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota) , “Composition and Communication in General 
Education.” (C. Merton Babcock, Michigan State University). 

The December issue of CCC prints four of the Conference papers 
presented under the title “Information and Techniques from Other 
Disciplines” and Robert E. Tuttle’s paper from the 1955 Chicago 
Conference on “Composition vs. Communication—the Wrong De- 
bate.” 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


FACTORS OF READABILITY IN COMPOSITIONS 
WRITTEN BY STUDENTS OF LOW ABILITY 


Fifty college freshman scoring in the first decile on the A. C. E. Psycholog- 
ical Examination and in the first decile on the locally (Michigan State) de- 
veloped objective test of English usage were given one quarter’s instruction 
in the Writing Improvement Service of Michigan State. Students wrote fifty- 
minute expository themes on the first and last meetings of the class. Students 
were allowed to choose one of two general subjects which earlier studies had 
shown to be approximately equal in difficulty and appeal. This single stipula- 
tion was made: the second theme must be written on the subject not chosen 
for the first theme. 

Names and dates were removed from the papers. The two papers written 
by a student were stapled together and then read by three raters (instructors 
in the Improvement Services) who were asked to state which paper seemed 
better or if the two papers seemed of about the same merit. The same three 
raters re-read the same papers after a lapse of a month. There was absolute 
agreement that in twenty-eight sets of papers (fifty-six essays) one theme was 
clearly better than the other. 

These fifty-six papers were used in this investigation to determine if any 
of the readability factors employed by Rudolf Flesch (particularly in his 
The Art of Readable Writing) could be said to be present in markedly different 
quantities in student compositions differing in merit. In other words, does 
the adjudgedly better of two papers written by the same student have any 
characteristics of length, number of sentences, sentence length, personal words, 
etc., which differentiate it from the other of the paired papers? 

In summation, the data indicated that the most significant difference (at the 
one per cent level) between better and poorer papers written by the same 
student was that of sentence length. Better papers had longer sentences than 
did poorer papers. Somewhat less significant statistically (significant at the 
five per cent level) was the matter of number of sentences. Better papers 
generally contained fewer sentences than did poorer papers. No other cate- 
gory suggested by Flesch showed significant differences between better and 
poorer papers. Between students, however, these differences were significant: 
number of sentences (Fo:), number of words (Fo1), number of syllables (Fo:), 
number of words per sentence (Fo), and syllables per hundred words (Fos). 

Several qualifications must be made about the findings of this study. First, 
only differences in writing behavior as shown by two papers written by the 
same student were considered. Had papers of the highest merit been chosen 
from the fifty-six examined and compared with papers of the lowest merit 
in the same group, results might not have been the same as in the project 
described above. 

Second, results of this study should not automatically be extended to apply 
to papers of good or average writers. Quite possibly the writing behavior of 
such students would be very different from that of the subjects utilized here. 

Third, Flesch’s concepts of the meaning of “sentence,” “personal sentence,” 


and “interest” seem ambiguous enough that data dealing with thtse areas 
should be approached with caution. 
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Fourth, and perhaps too obvious to point out, is a warning against the 
possible assumption that students need only write longer sentences to improve 
their essays. The most inexperienced English teacher will recognize the ab- 
surdity of such a notion. This study dealt in averages and in isolated char- 
acteristics of written compositions. 

Nevertheless, if longer sentences generally mark better papers, some implica- 
tions of this fact must be examined. M. J. Stormzand and M. V. O'Shea in 
How Much English Grammar? and Porter Perrin in Writer’s Guide and Index 
to English point out the relationship between average sentence length and 
maturity. Perhaps, as students mature, they will write better papers no matter 
what sort of teaching they are subjected to. Certainly instructors may with 
profit give more emphasis in the classroom to connectives, parenthetical ele- 
ments, and similar concepts; one wonders, however, if a greater good would 
not result from a conscientious attempt to treat serious, significant subjects 
with care and understanding. 

A student allowed to write an impromptu paper on “Why Parking Regu- 
lations are Unfair to Freshmen” can treat his subject in innocent and child-like 
terms without his behavior seeming incongruous. A student required to make 
careful preliminary preparation before dealing with some aspect of the Suez 
problem, or the effects of radiation, or the expanding world population, can not. 

—Robert L. Wright, Department of 
Communication Skills, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan 





James C. Reed, “Some Effects of Short Term Training in Reading Under 
Conditions of Controlled Motivation,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
47 (May, 1956), 257-264. 


This study was devised to test some of the generalizations made in pre- 
vious studies of reading improvement training. It was felt that some of the 
generalizations may not have been valid, due to errors in methodology, failure 
to consider initial motivation (indicated by the use of volunteers as subjects), 
failure to randomly divide participants, etc. 

“In the present experiment the hypothesis tested was that under conditions 
of controlled motivation, intensive training in reading and study skills would 
yield significant gains in rate, vocabulary, comprehension, and honor point 
average.” Among the conclusions drawn from the study were these: “(1) 
The significant increase in rate of reading without change in comprehension or 
vocabulary suggests that rate is an independent factor in the reading process. 
Furthermore, rate will increase as a result of training and this increase has 
some degree of permanence. (3) Under appropriate matching and equating 
of initial motivation, short term training in reading does not yield material 
differences in fundamental comprehension and vocabulary skills. (4) It would 
appear that changes in honor point averages are not brought about by reading 
training. . . . (5) It may be that failure to achieve significant changes in 
grade point is due to the specialized curriculum in which the nurses were 
enrolled. . . . (6) It is recognized that discrepancies between the results of this 
and other experiments may possibly be due to differences in instructional proce- 
dures, .... Yet it is felt that this experiment has demonstrated a need for 
more careful evaluations of reading programs at the college level. . . . 
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Research Notes 
FEAR OF AUTHORITY AND TEST SCORES 


While little empirical evidence has been reported, most researchers assume 
that the presence of authority during the conduct of attitude polls, particularly 
those dealing with highly controversial issues, is undesirable. Executives and 
commanding officers are often loath to admit that their “mere presence” in any 
way affects the free expression of opinion by their juniors or eyaployees. A 
singular instance of the effect a commanding officer had upon a reserve of- 
ficers’ class during the administration of an attitude test on socialism was ob- 
served by the writers. 

The commander walked into the room during the first five minutes of the 
test, chatted a moment with one of the writers, and casually observed one of 
the subjects filling out the test, and departed within five minutes. The inci- 
dent was ignored by the operators though the subjects showed some concern. 
The subjects had been assured and reassured prior to testing that their re- 
sponses could not be identified with individuals, and each had a number known 
only to himself to identify pre with post tests. 

The purpose of the experiment was to test aspects of retention, and is 
described elsewhere, but because of “contamination” this group of subjcts was 
withdrawn from the original study and treated as a special case to study the 
effects of fear of authority. The behavior of this group is compared with two 
others. First, with the rest of the population, and second, with a second class 
of student reserve officers who were tested in the same room under identical 
conditions, in the hour immediately following that in which the “contaminated” 
group was tested. Here are the means on the attitude tests toward socialism; 
the higher the score the more favorable the attitude: 


Group N Mean S. E. of Mean 
Total population excluding 
“contaminated” group ...................... 231 39.0 0.87 
Group tested in the next hour 
under same conditions ................. . 46 42.2 2.13 
“Contaminated” group. ........................... 46 32.8 2.00 


It can be seen from the table above that the “contaminated” group de- 
parted very significantly from both the other groups in a strongly con direc- 
tion. This is to say that the group in which the commanding officer unwit- 
tingly appeared expressed opinions very significantly more adverse to socialism 
than the other subjects in the study. 

Post informal interviews convinced the writers that assurances and preven- 
tive devices to the contrary, these officer candidates were convinced that this 
test of their tolerance to socialism might be used against them in determining 
their fitness to become officers. 

The exposed group did not differ from other groups on retention tests, but 
the post attitude tests toward socialism given days later demonstrated that the 
adverse effect still persisted significantly from other subjects at the 2% level 
of confidence. 

We believe this report provides grounds to reject the much too prevalent 
supposition, embraced especially by industrial and military leaders, that fear 
of their authority does not reflect itself in polls taken within their organiza- 
tions. 

Orville L. Pence, University of Washington 
Kenneth B. Clark, Major, USAF 
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George Gerber, “Toward a General Model of Communication,” Audio-Visual 
Communication Review, 4 (Summer, 1956), 171-199 

The purpose of this paper, says the author, is to make a contribution to 
the search for a general theory of communication by presenting a “general 
model” of communication. The model is presented both verbally and graph- 
ically, though only the verbal one is reproduced here. 

A verbal model is “a concise explanation which describes an event and at 
the same time identifies its chief parts or aspects.” Below, the verbal model 
is indicated by the sequence of events listed on the left. On the right are 
briefly indicated some types of research associated with each aspect. 


1. Someone Communicator and audience research. 
2. perceives an event Perception research and theory. 
3. and reacts Effectiveness measurement. 
4. in a situation Study of physical and social setting. 
5. through some means Investigation of channels, media, controls over 
facilities. 
6. to make available materials Administration; distribution; freedom of ac- 
cess to materials. 
7. in some form Structure, organization, style, pattern. 
8. and context Study of communicative setting, sequence. 
9. conveying content Content analysis; study of meaning. 
10. of some consequence. Study of over-all changes. 


Each of these aspects of communication and research areas is discussed at 
some length. 





Marvin E. Shaw and Gerard H. Rothschild, “Some Effects of Prolonged 
Experience in Communication Nets,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 40 (Oc- 
tober, 1956), 281-286. 

Several studies have demonstrated that the communication channels im- 
posed on a group has an effect on the performance and satisfaction of group 
members. All of these studies have used short (one to two and one-half 
hours) sessions in a particular net. The study here reported sought to dis- 
cover what effects might be observed with prolonged use of particular com- 
munication nets. 

The experimental nets were these: 


KS 
oO re) 
Star Slash Comcon 


“Fight groups of four Ss each were assigned to each of the three nets. Each 
group solved two simple arithmetic-type problems each day for a period of 
two days. .. .” 

“The results were as follows: (a) All groups solved problems faster, sent 
fewer messages, and rated satisfaction higher as a function of sessions in the 
net. (b) As expected, the comcon groups rated satisfaction higher than the 
slash groups, who rated satisfaction higher than did the star groups. (c) The 
comcon was faster but sent more messages than did the star, again as expected, 
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but the slash was slower and sent more messages than did either the comcon 
or the star (although differences between the star and the slash with respect 
to time scores were not statistically reliable). (d) A leader emerged more 
frequently in the star than in either the comcon or the slash. (e) The com- 
con groups developed predominantly “each-to-all” organization, and the star 
developed predominantly “central” organization, but the slash appeared to be 
almost completely disorganized.” 





Human relationships everywhere would be more peaceful and unruffled — 
says Professor Clarence S. Mills, of the University of Cincinnati — if only peo- 
ple would realize the effect of weather on their dispositions and make allow- 
ance for flare-ups. 

Is your boss angry and dissatisfied with your work? Maybe you are wrong 
—or maybe his whole system is in alarm because the barometer has been 
falling since early morning. 

There are a number of atmospheric conditions that, individually and col- 
lectively, affect human moods. Weather changes, electricity and radioactivity 
in the air, ultraviolet radiation, and sunspots are among them. They affect 
health, tempers, and efficiency. 

One reason your umbrella may be at home in the closet when you are 
caught in a shower is that people are more forgetful on low-pressure days. 
When the barometer is skidding, bus passengers leave behind more briefcases 
and packages, and lost-and-found departments have learned to expect extra 
work. 

Traffic and industrial accidents also soar on falling-barometer days, and 
headaches, fainting spells. and acute appendicities are more common— the 
latter to such a degree that surgeons often look for an outbreak of them just 
before a storm. A druggist will tell you that he sells many more headache 
tablets on low-pressure days. 

Worker efficiency also follows a plunging barometer, sometimes tumbling 
as much as 10 per cent. And, since many people wake up despising every- 
thing — their jobs included — absenteeism commonly rises when the barometric 
pressure is low. 

All business, of course, has weather problems of some sort. A New York 
cigar-store chain figures on losing $4,000 in sales on wet and windy days. A 
specialty-shop owner finds that people are more likely to return items pur- 
chased on dreary days.— Dr. W. Schweisheimer in Trained Men. 





Fred E. Inbau, professor of criminal law at Northwestern University, is 
considered one of the nation’s top authorities on lie detection. He has analyzed 
thousands of individuals over the years and has come up with five key reac- 
tions usually associated with chronic liars: (1) Dryness of the mouth; (2) 
Swearing on a “stack of Bibles”; (3) Boasting of high moral character; (4) 
Inability to remember details; (5) Pulsations of the carotid arteries—the two 
arteries that pass up the throat on either side of the Adam’s apple. — Lie 
Detection and Criminal Interrogation. 

Dr. Rensis Likert, director of the Institute for Social Research at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, revealed in a panel session on developing patterns of 
management that “scientific management has increased productivity when 
properly used, but it also has led to employee hostility, resistance, and restric- 
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tion of output.” The chief weakness of scientific management, Dr. Likert 
noted, is that it is based on the concept of the economic man—and the 
individual just doesn’t function that way. Buying a man’s time is not 
enough. His wages give him off-the-job satisfactions; for maximum motiva- 
tion he must also be given such on-the-job satisfactions as a sense of import- 
ance, a sense of achievement, a feeling of personal worth, security, and new 
experience. . . . Management will not tap the full resources of employees until 
all are members of teams with highly developed skills in group interaction, 
high performance goals, and a high degree of attraction to those goals. The 
more the individual is attracted to the group, the stronger his motivation to 
act to advance the goals of the group, particularly the goals of the group’s 
leader. — Personnel Panorama, September, 1956. 





Last year Opinion Research Corporation made a survey of 626 graduates in 
81 colleges. The group included those studying engineering, business admin- 
istration and science. When each of these graduates was asked to think back 
to the companies that made an unfavorable impression on him, a third of the 
group said that the unfavorable impression was due to the poor attitude of 
the interviewer. Reference was made to the fact that the interviewers acted 
superior or lacked interest in the students. 

The most common criticisms made of the interviewers were: (1) unqual- 
ified; (2) did not know how to interview; (3) not being frank; (4) showed 
discrimination because of sex, draft status or race; (5) did not make proper 
follow-up of the interview. Also revealed in the survey were the two most 
objectionable characteristics that a recruiter can have. They were: (1) 
exaggerating career opportunities with his company; and (2) giving false en- 
couragement and never informing the applicant of the final results of the 
interview. .. . 

Almost a third of the graduates surveyed by the Research Corporation 
indicated that they had been interviewed by men who were inconsiderate and 
tactless. To most of us this seems impossible. But we fail to realize the 
problems college seniors have. Many seniors are bewildered, groping and often 
shy kids who will be men only when someone shows confidence in them and 
gives them a job to do... . 

What did the recruiters do that made a favorable impression on the 626 
graduates? Fifty-four per cent of the group listed the same qualities at the 
top of the list. The qualities were: (1) He put me at ease. (2) He was 
interested in me personally. (3) I could trust him. Listed next in import- 
ance were: (1) He provided specific information and gave a complete story. 
(2) He answered questions concisely. (3) He was frank and honest — not a 
high pressure salesman. He spoke of the advantages and disadvantages. — 
From article by Dr. Leith Shackel, Director of Placement, Carleton College, 
in Office Executive, June, 1956. 





A failure makes one inventive, creates a free flow of association, brings idea 
after idea, whereas once success is there a certain narrow-mindedness or thick- 
headness sets in so that one always keeps coming back to what has been al- 
ready established and can make no new combinations. 

—Sigmund Freud 
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REVIEWS 


THE TRUTH ABOUT YOUR CHILD’s READING. By Sam Duker and Thomas Nally. 

Crown Publishers, Inc., 1956; pp. 181. $3.00. 

Addressed to laymen and parents of school children, this book makes a 
direct assault on Rudolph Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read. It would be fair 
to say that every important argument advanced by Flesch is ably demolished 
by Duker and Nally. They examine Flesch’s indictment of present reading 
methods and find misstatements and generalizations that can only lead one to 
question Flesch’s honesty. They also look at Flesch’s panacea, the teaching of 
phonics, and show the danger of stressing this method to the exclusion of 
others. Finally, they present a balanced six-stage reading program which 
corresponds fairly well with what is practiced today in American schools. 

All this is well and good, but the book will not, indeed can not, effectively 
counteract the tremendous sound and fury stirred up by Flesch. Flesch’s book 
was reprinted, often on front pages of large metropolitan newspapers with 
sensational headlines, on the theory one can only assume, that bad news is 
news. On the one hand we have Flesch, motivated by the honest intention 
to make money, attacking with mad abandon a system which he knows very 
little about. On the other hand, we have Duker and Nally, also motivated 
by the honest desire to make money, defending with carefully reasoned state- 
ments a system which they know a great deal about (both are teachers in 
colleges of education). Which makes more interesting reading to the layman? 
Which captures headlines? Which is remembered? 

The whole reading controversy points up a serious shortcoming in American 
education: the failure to keep the public informed about what is needed in 
education. An informed public would merely laugh off Flesch’s irresponsible 
criticism and would, consequently, find less need for Duker and Nally’s 
readable and reasonable counte:-attack. —Wu.uum D. Baker 

New York State University 


MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 2nd Edition. By James Playsted Wood. 

New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956; pp. 383. 

This engaging account of contemporary magazines and their historical back- 
ground reflects the author’s first-hand experience in the field of magazine 
publishing Mr. Wood is presently assistant to the research director of Curtis 
Publishing Company. The second edition of this book is larger than the 
earlier 1949 edition by some 78 pages, pages which bring the discussion of 
current magazines up to date following the rather hectic experiences of World 
War II. Specific attention is given to such periodicals as Time, Life, Collier’s, 
American Mercury, Saturday Review, Reader's Digest, Holiday, The New 
Yorker, and Business Week. A few inevitable gaps appear in Mr. Wood’s 
coverage, especially in his hasty mention of the “little magazines” and his 
omission of significant “idea magazines,” such as Commonweal. Teachers of 
communication skills will be especially interested in Chapter 21 of this book, 
which deals with the influence of magazines on individual readers and on 
social groups. These influences are well integrated with the influences of 
other mass media, including television and motion pictures. Adverse criticism 
of the book must be directed at the author’s over-emphasis on the so-called 
“slicks” to the neglect of some of the “quality” journals and professional 
periodicals. C. x. &. 
[43] 
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COMMUNICATION: HANDLING IDEAS EFFECTIVELY. By Roy Ivan Johnson, Marie 
Schalekamp, and Lloyd A. Garrison. New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1956; pp. 264. $4.50. 

A special offering of this freshman communication text is its cyclical organ- 
ization, which “permits cumulative emphasis on basic skills.” Chapters are 
not discrete in subject matter; for example, the process of hunting source 
material is discussed in “The Pursuit of Knowledge,” “Rules for Better Read- 
ing,” and “Making Reports: Materials and Methods.” With reading assign- 
ments spaced over a year such repetition may be palatable and probably would 
be effective, although there may be a danger that students will infer a lack of 
respect for their intelligence. 

The book is clearly written, with outline summaries for reading compre- 
hension check, and it is surprisingly inclusive. In addition to thorough discus- 
sions of basic subjects there are concise suggestions for many special types of 
writing and speaking such as book reviews, business letters and occasional 
speeches. Moreover, there is a detailed section on editorial revision and a 
guide to usage which, though somewhat conservative on familiar divided 
usages, begins with an excellent analysis of the need for sensitivity to language 
growth and for awareness of the consequent responsibilities of writer and 
speaker. Throughout the book there is much emphasis on the relationship 
between communication and the personality of the communicator. One of the 
most unusual virtues of this text is its unstinted treatment of the aesthetic 
element. While it considers communication primarily as required for individual 
and group achievement, it views self-expression as a personal need and an 
important human activity. The book gives considerable attention to aesthetic 
analysis and evaluation, and to forms of communication which are intended 
primarily to please, rather than primarily to inform or persuade. 

—Ralph Renwick 
Michigan State University 


COLLEGE ENGLISH: THE FIRST YEAR. By J. Hooper Wise, J. E. Congleton, Alton 
C. Morris, and John C. Hodges. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1956; pp. 982. Revised ed. Exercise manual. 

This is an excellent anthology for communication skills courses, based on 
the theory that reading and writing, and speaking and listening are closely 
related aspects of the whole process of effective communication. The book 
is designed to offer a complete course in these four basic disciplines. The 
anthology comprises five parts: Essays and Articles, Introduction to Literature, 
Speaking and Listening, A Preface to Writing, and The Harbrace College 
Handbook. The chapter on “Fundamentals of Listening” was written by 
Donald E. Bird, vice president of the National Society for the Study of 
Communication. The section “A Preface to Writing” was written by Francis 
X. Connolly. 

The essays and articles contained in this volume were chosen for their 
timeliness and for their appropriateness to the intellectual capacities of be- 
ginning college students, as well as for their merit as standards of excellence in 
writing and speaking. Of interest to Communication Skills instructors is 
the special section of readings called “Language in Use,” which offers students 
opportunity to develop understanding of the implications of the language 
process and thereby improve their ability in specific language skills. 

—C. M. B. 
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INFORMATION THEORY IN PSYCHOLOGY. By Henry Quastler, editor. Glencoe, 

Illinois: The Free Press, Publishers, 1955; pp. 436. 

The thirty papers presented in this volume represent some of the most ad- 
vanced and perceptive glimpses currently available to those interested in 
possible applications of informational analyses to human communication. The 
papers have been arranged and frequently commented upon by Professor 
Quastler from the 1954 Conference on the Estimation of Information Flow 
at Monticello, Illinois. 

It should be noted at once that this is not a book for beginners nor for 
the casually interested. The mathematical and statistical formulations which 
underlie these problems are presented fully and, at times, in ways fully com- 
prehensible only to the mathematically sophisticated. Even without the math- 
ematics, this book deals with highly complex concepts which will reward 
the reader only by dint of his considerable effort. 

But reward him they will, for these papers are all of considerable value 
and a few can even be comsidered to be of unique importance for our con- 
ceptual advances. 

Following a thoughtful and careful warning about the limitations of the 
use of informational measures in psychology, one of the most challenging arti- 
cles is by Douglas Ellson. In it, he revitalizes a little-studied statistical con- 
cept—profile analysis—and shows how it can become the basis for multivariate 
predictions, statistical definitions of non-metrical materials, and possibly a 
firmer basis for content analysis. The implications of the paper are enormous, 
including the intriguing possibility of formulating a rigorous Logic of Induc- 
tion from these principles. 

Those familiar with John Stroud’s moment of perception hypothesis will 
welcome his further analyses here. He expands his hypothesis to include re- 
action time and auditory experiments in addition to the earlier visual ones. 
Additionally, Stroud strengthens the theoretical basis and mathematical elabora- 
tion of his theories. 

The practical application of information measures is put in more welcoming 
perspective by Henry Quastler’s paper on approximate informational measures. 
In this, he shows how very little accuracy is lost by ignoring relatively im- 
probable events in the analysis. Peter D. Bricker’s application of these ideas 
to reaction time increases the value of these measures in the study of the 
activity of the human nervous system, as do the excellent papers by John 
W. Senders, Marvin Adelson, Virginia Senders, and Charles Osgood. 

Though modest in expressed implication, one can detect possibilities of 
considerable importance in Tillman Schafer’s paper on “detection.” He sug- 
gests an ingenious experiment to determine to what degree a human ob- 
server can detect significant shifts of mean-value and variability in a complex 
signal over time. Possible consequences of this would have to include the 
important, though remote, chance of unraveling some of the mysteries of the 
statistical operation of the human brain, “the most generally available gen- 
eral purpose computing device,” as Stroud dubs it. 

No review can do more than barely skim the potentials of this important 
book. It can be suggested, however, that this work may provide one of the 
most provocative and informative accounts of certain areas of informational 
study one can find today. This is a reference work of the first magnitude 
in communication research. 

—D. D. D. 
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LOGIC AND LANGUAGE. By Bernard F. Huppe and Jack Kaminsky. New York: 

Alfred A. Knof, 1956; pp. 218. Text ed. $1.75; Trade ed. $2.50. 

This handbook of logic combines a linguistic approach to language study 
with semantics and formal logic The book is designed to supplement com- 
position texts for Freshman English and is written in an idiom which can be 
easily understood. All of the principles set forth in Logic and Language are 
amply supported by illustrations and examples from literature and life, so 
that making application is not a hit and miss proposition. 

Sufficient attention is given to matters of induction, deduction, casual 
argument, and analogy to insure proper understanding of these concepts. At 
the same time they are all related to the prime consideration: language as a 
means of communication. Varied and challenging exercises provide a basis 
for classroom work. Many diagrams and charts add to the practicality and 
usefulness of this work as a supplementary text for language arts courses. 

—C. M. B. 


GUIDES TO STRAIGHT THINKING. By Stuart Chase. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1956, 201 pp, $3.50. 

Stuart Chase has given us another valuable and enjoyable book, basically 
a chapter-by-chapter discussion of thirteen most common fallacies of reason- 
ing. Some of the material previously appeared in a series in Reader Digest, 
and all of it is in the familiar sprightly and chatty style of Mr. Chase. The 
volume does not attempt to cover positive systems of reasoning but rather 
illustrates and discusses the main fallacies always rampant in communication. 

The fallacies covered include such familiar ones as over-generalizing, ad 
hominem, “you’re another” (tu quoque), false analogies, misuses of authorities, 
“figures prove,” and “black-or-white.” The one new fallacy included is 
guilt by association, in what must be Mr. Chase’s most valuable chapter. 

In addition to Mr. Chase’s usual light and friendly style, the book also 
presents another fine collection of his usual pointed stories and examples, 
which will no doubt quickly find their way into many instructors’ notes. One 
especially good story is his first illustration for “you’re another,” tu quoque: 

The story runs that when the Moscow undergound was first opened to 

visitors in the 1930’s, an American tourist was invited to inspect one 

of the stations. He was shown the self-registering turnstiles and the 

spotless washrooms. “Fine,” he said; then, looking down the tracks, 

“How about the trains?” They showed him the safety devices and the 

excellent tile frescos on the tunnel walls. He was again impressed, but 

continued to look anxiously down the tracks. 

“How about the trains?” snapped his guide. “How about the trains? 

How about the sharecroppers in Alabama?” (p. 65) 

Another good illustration, less amusing, is an example of black-or-white think- 
ing. Whether or not to put tiny amounts of fluorine in a city’s drinking 
water in order to strengthen teeth can become quite an argument, since in 
quanity fluorine is a posion and “fluorine is either a poison or it is not.” 

Although his incidents are drawn from politics as well as advertising and 
mass media, Mr. Chase skilfully avoids irritating and political sensibilities. 
In one illustration only do we find him giving a judgment which may irritate; 
in discussing propaganda he declares that while American political battles 
over the years have been 

rough, they have their rules. You may call your opponent a rascal, a 

whittler-away of the liberties, a tax-eater and exploiter, even a liar— 
but you must not call him a traitor. This rule was recently violated 
by the slogan “twenty years of treason... .” (p. 187) 
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The value of this book will lie partly in its excellent motivation toward a 
consciousness of one’s own reasoning, and will no doubt become a useful re- 
ference for students, although it does not attempt to add to our knowledge 
of the positive processes. It compares well with other volumes of its type, 
such as Flesch’s Art of Clear Thinking, especially in sprightliness of style, and 
will no doubt take its place as a main motivating tool for adult as well as 
undergraduate students of communication. 

—J. L. J. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SLANG. By William Freeman. New York: 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956; pp. 268. $3.75. 

This is a handy compilation of English slang expressions both British and 
American. It includes hundreds of idiomatic phrases and locustions of all varie- 
ties, representing all periods of history and all levels of social usage. The book 
should prove especially valuable as a quick reference work for persons not 
overly curious about etymologies and precise origins of slang expressions. 

—C. M. B. 


United States Air Force Dictionary, ed. W. A. Heflin, Air University Press, 
1956 (for sale through Gov’t Printing Office, Washington, DC) $3.00. 
Producing a new dictionary is a labor of years, and many man-years (to 

use a new term defined in this volume) have gone into this fine and scholarly 

dictionary. The new dictionary provides personnel interested in Air Force 
affairs with an exact study of the main English vocabulary relating to the 

Air Force, and will be an essential reference tool ir all college and public 

libraries. 

The AF Dictionary runs to 16,500 entries and gives an excellent coverage 
of technical and historical terms. Produced at The Air University its wide 
range of language includes such technical terms as lox (liquid oxygen) and 
virga (wisps of rain or snow which evaporate while falling); and it is also 
good on terms for broad ideas, such as airpower and theater concept. It in- 
cludes some slang, only that which the editors considered most important. 

But the line between slang and colloquialism is very vague, and the lack 
of some of these near-colloquialisms is one of the few weaknesses of the 
Dictionary. Among such colloquialism, né slang, which one would expect to 
find in the Dictionary, but does not, are these: class A’s (uniform including 
blouse) to sandbag (for a flyer to ride in a plane but not as crew), to cut 
(someone) out of the pattern (to neglect to include a person in an action), and 
180 degrees off course (exactly wrong, reversed). 

Dictionaries are invariably based on printed usage, and this one is no ex- 
ception. The preface describes the thorough search made in documents for 
terminology, and yet this would seem to be the one dictionary for which a 
new procedure for checking oral usage should also have been used. The Air 
Force vocabulary is not primarily a written but a spoken dialect, and a sur- 
prising exactness is given to its terms, just as exactness was developed in the 
speech of the sailing era or of the fencing salles. The editors have done well 
at finding printed uses of this slowly changing Air Force language, but nat- 
urally some terms are missing and some meanings of terms are not given. 
For example, the term low cone is missing from the AF Dictionary but is 
more often heard now than the cone of silence, given in the AFD. Similarly, 
dependent medicare (medical care), static display, and over-the-shoulder 
bombing are important and common spoken terms but missing in AFD. 
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An adaptation of modern opinion-sampling techniques might well provide 
the data needed for a continuing and responsible determination or oral lan- 
guage. It seems apparent that the attempt to catch spoken language only 
when frozen into print has always been a post hoc procedure and that such 
a method is necessarily limited in a work devoted to a vigorous and constantly 
changing language. Necessarily, many terms such as over-the-fence speed 
(landing speed of a plane) and to buy the farm (one of many euphemisms for 
crashing fatally) are apt to be in serious spoken use for long periods before 
finally achieving print. 

But one fine innovation in dictionary-making is the request, printed inside 
the back cover of the AF Dictionary, asking with disarming modesty that 
suggestions and corrections be sent on filing slips to the editors at Maxwell 
Field, Ala., for consideration in projected revisions. In all, this is a scholarly, 
satisfying dictionary of the professional language of the 900,000 members of 
the Air Force, and a brilliant addition to the dictionaries of our time. 

—J. L. J. 


PRESENT-DAY PSYCHOLOGY. By A. A. Roback (in collaboration with forty ex- 
perts in the various fields). New York: Philosophical Library Inc., 1955; 
pp. 995. $12.00. 

This book is in reality an all-embracing symposium on the multifarious 
aspects of the science of psychology. It is a complete reference shelf, each 
chapter the careful work of an expert in his special field. This is the most 
comprehensive survey in psychology ever attempted apart from an encyclopedia. 
The conspectus deserves highest praise and will doubtless constitute a land- 
mark in scholarly endeavor in the field of psychology. 

—C. M. B. 


When you hear a person say that he is “majoring in drama,” you recognize 
that his activities are largely different from those of the person who is “study- 
ing Elizabethan drama.” When you read that A Dolls House is “neither 
tragedy nor comedy, but drama” and then that King Lear is “greater as a 
drama than as a play,” you realize that the word is being used in two yet 
different senses. When you say that Death of a Salesman is “full of drama,” 
you mean something other than when you refer to “life’s little dramas”—or 
when you tell an overemotional friend to “cut the drama!” 

These various senses of “drama,” as you can see, fall into three general 
categories: 

First, sometimes the word “drama” is used to refer to theater art. “The 
Drama” is, in this sense, a rough synonym for theater art and may suggest all 
of the arts and crafts involved in the making of plays—from playwriting 
through acting, directing, scene design, etc., to stage management. And some- 
times “a drama” refers to the stageplay itself; at other times to a stageplay 
of the serious, though not tragic, sort. 





Americans worry more about money problems than they do about the 
Hydrogen Bomb. In a recent survey, reported in the American Machinist, 43 
per cent of the persons interviewed listed finances as their number one head- 
ache. Thirty per cent said they worried most over personal problems and 24 
per cent were concerned over their health. Only eight per cent said they 
worried about the H-Bomb. 


—Supervisory Management, November, 1956 
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By Colin Cherry, University of London. This book consists 
of a series of clearly written essays which attempt to review 
recent trends in the study of human communication. It dis- 
cusses the growth of modern interest in the relationships exist- 
ing between such communication sciences as: linguistics, cy- 
bernetics, psychology, semantics, and phonetics. It analyses the 
work done so far in these areas, shows how they are steadily 
moving toward unification, and, in addition, points out the 
extent to which controversy and difference of opinion tend to 
keep them apart. 


The author has tried to outline the main viewpoints of many 
authorities working in communication disciplines—from a — 
critical position. His approach cuts across a very wide field of 
the literature. Consequently, the work emerges as a compre- 
hensive ‘source book’ of references, citations, and definitions. 
The extensive bibliography included should be extremely val- 
uable to the specialist as well as to the novice seeking a better 
understanding of a fascinating field. 


Among the topics explored by the author are: the element- 
aty philosophy of perception, the relation of information 
theory to psychology, ‘form’ and its universality, mechanical 
translation, the ‘logical’ basis of the human language, and the 
unifying disciplines of communication science. A Technology 
Press Book, M.LT. 


1957 336 pages $6.75* 
*Textbook edition also available 
Send for an examination copy. 
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